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CONCORD. 


1893 
April 2 


Ball 1 s Hill 


Birds Heard 
at 


Hoffmanviand I spent a quiet, uneventful night in 
the little log cabin at Ball’s Hill. We rose this morning 
at daylight and found the sky perfectly clear, the air much 
cooler with a north-west wind which came in puffs, fore¬ 
runners of the gale that blew most of the day. Song Spar¬ 
rows were singing when we stepped out of the door and a 

Red-wing soon joined them. Next, the solemn, bell-like 

DiWVl ,^ , . ,,- 

voice of a Carolina "Dove came from the Bedford shore. <ve 


daybreak 


Return of 
the Ball’s 


Hill Phoebe 


scrambled up past the cabin to the top of tne hill. Two 
Tree Sparrows were singing delightfully in the alders on 
the edge of the swamp and a Blue Jay giving the bell note 
near them. The song of a Robin came faintly from the 
direction of Bensen’s house and that of another more dis¬ 
tinctly from across the river. 

We heard nothing more until we returned to the 
cabin, where a Phoebe greeted us with a few brief snatches 
of song. Certain slight peculiarities in his voice iden¬ 
tified him at once as the same bird which spent a month 
or more near the cabin last spring but, failing to secure 
a mate, finally left,returning again for a brief visit in 
late summer. He had a companion this morning, a silent 
bird which I trust is a female, although the two did not 
appear to be on the best of terms. 

After a slight and hurried breakfast, we launched 
the boat and,following the west shore,paddled down river 
to within half-a-mile of Carlisle Bridge, where we landed 
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and took a short walk through some oak woods, where a soli- 
of the days tary Song Sparrow seemed to hold undisputed possession, into 
doings a wet, dreary meadow which appeared to be wholly devoid of 

birds. 





Returning to the river, we crossed it and tried to 
reach the big pines in the Bedford Swamp but the water 
proved too low on the meadows so we turned back and ran be¬ 
fore the wind to Davis’s Hill where we landed and walked 
through the fine old woods. The wind raked them relent¬ 
lessly and we could find no birds there. 

Reaching the cabin at 11 A. M., we cooked and ate 
another meal and then walked to Blakeman’s knoll and thence 
to the glacial hollow, returning through Bensen.’ s pasture 
and field. 

There is still plenty of snow in the woods, and 
among young pines some of the drifts are three or four feet 
deep. The fields are everywhere bare but the only trace 
of green grass was on the bank in front of my house, where 
the change has come since yesterday. Despite the raw and 
violent wind, we saw several butterflies (one Comma?) and 
many flies, spiders and sand wasps. Snow fleas swarmed 
among driftwood and river trash along the edge of the 

floodid meadows. 

-.- --> 

Hoffmarfi left me at 4 P. M. and took the train for home. I 
decided to pass the night at the cabin alone. Peder called 
in the morning. 


1 







Robins 

m 

Two Robins were singing freely near Ball's Hill 

this morning a little before sunrise; one to the westward, 

the other on the Bedford shore. Just before sunset 

another paid me a visit at the cabin, hopping fearlessly 

about on the path within ten yards of the door, picking 

up and eating several small worms. I am very sure that 

this was the bird that nested in the oak near the cabin 

last summer. No other Robins besides those that were seen 

White- 

to-day. 

There were at least five White-bellied Swallows on 

bellied 

the river to-day, three in one lot, two in another. We 

Swallows 

saw them several times, flying about over the water. They 

seemed to follow the river from Davis's Hill to Carlisle 

Bridge and to return over the fields. When did they arrive? 

I saw only one yesterday. 

Sons 

Song Sparrows were generally distributed but it is 

Sparrows 

evident that not nearly all of our summer birds have yet 

Grass 

arrived. 

We found three Grass Finches in Lawrence's field. 

Finches 

• 

running about among some weeds. When approached they would 

skulk off, running very rapidly, following the furrows and 

depressions and keeping behind clods and bunches of grass. 

If followed, they quickly became tired and,stopping, 

crouched and remained perfectly still, until finding this 

ruse of no avail, they would fly to the nearest tree for 

refuge. Their generally gray coloring and striped backs 

gave them a close resemblance to Ipswich Sparrows. 













$usty 

B^^birds 


Crows 


Marsh Hawks 



As we were skirting the flooded thickets on the 
Bedford shore of the meadow, a Rusty Blackbird started from 
the hushes and alighted in a maple. The next instant a 
perfect cloud of these birds followed and crowded the 
branches of the tree as with black fruit. As nearly as we 
could count, there were about sixty , all Rusties. The wind 
was blowing directly on the shore and the waves dashing in 
among the bushes. We saw single Rusties in several other 
places. 

Crows aopear to be quite as numerous here as usual, 
despite the hard winter and the reports of serious mortality 
among the hordes which winter in the Middle States. I have 
seen no migrants passing North these past three daysTj 

We saw two fine white male Marsh Hawks and one female 
coursing about the fields and meadows. At about sunset as 
one of the males was passing Ball's Hill well over towards 
the Bedford shore, I began squeaking. The bird turned 
instantly and with the usual long, steady wing beats, came 
directly towrards me. I could see him only dimly through the 
bushes until he came to the line of alders in front of the 
cabin where he rose above them and,discovering me,sheered 
upwards and then turned back, twisting and doubling like a 
Snipe as he darted off in evident great alarm. He was within 
20 yards of me when he made the turn and I distinctly saw 
his eyes and facial disc. I observed toSday that this specie 
while scaling holds the wings at an upward angle like the 
Turkey Buzzard. W - 








Carolina 

Dcja&s 


Black Ducks 


Gooseanders 
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Carolina 1 ®Doves were cooing at intervals during the 
entire day despite the raw and blustering wind. I heard one 
at 11 A. H. when even the Song Sparrows were silent. There 
were two answering each other on the Bedford shore soon after 
sunrise. Thus far I have seen no pairs. We started a single 
bird this afternoon among the pines on Bensen 1 s Hill. The 
voice of this Dove when heard at a distance is strikingly 
bell-like, Hoffmann remarked this fact when one was cooing 
this morning on the opposite side of the river. 

Most of the Black Ducks appear to have left. We saw 
only three, a single bird and two together. The latter came 
in oyer Great Meadows and alighted in the open water. Just 
before descending, they sailed in a large circle on set wings 
Only three Gooseanders were seen all day. They flew 
up and down the river, passing us several times, but not 
alighting within the range of our sight. Two were gray birds 
the third a fine drake which sometimes led, sometimes fol- 
lOT/ed his companions. The wing beats of the Gooseanderh are 
invariably rapid and steady and the flight, although heavy 
is very swift, giving the impression of great momentum. The 
bird cannot sheer quickly when under full headway and is 
probably incapable of the sudden upward springs or circling 
evolutions which the broader-winged, slower-flapping Black 
Duck and Mallard perform so readily. 

Although we started no Partridges during our rambles 
we saw their droppings, many of which were apparently quite 








Ruffed 


r ouse 


Quail 


Geese 


Colaptes 

^till 


missing; 


fresh, in extraordinary abundance throughout my woods. In 
one place a bird had evidently passed the night on the ground 
in the middle of a foot path probably under the snow^ which 
had afterwards melted. The droppings lay in jajcircular heap 
of about the size and shape of an inverted tea-cup. The 
number of droppings which a single Partridge will deposit in 
one night is simply remarkable. 

George Holden,who paid us a visit at about noon, told 
me that he saw a bevy of seven Quail in the road near his 
father's house just before the last great snow storm and 
several days afterwards he noticed their tracks near the 
same spot. He thinks that they probably survived the deep 
snows of February but neither he nor any one else with whom 
I have talked here has actually seen any Quail since the 
snow melted. 

Hr. Buttrick reports seeing two very large flocks of 
Canada Geese passing northward at about 8.30 yesterday (April 
l) morning. These flocks were less than half-a-mile apart 
and were of approximately equal size, each containing fully 
100 birds. Two hundred Geses in sight at once is a rare 
spectacle in these days. 

Still no Flickers! What can have become of them? 

The total absence of their shouting calls is a sad lack 
these spring days. 
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First Pjne 
7/arbler 

Osprey 

First Wood. 
Frogs 

Only one 
Hylas 
thus far. 



Q 


To Ball's Hill at 9 A. M. paddling down in the open 
canoe. Spent most of the day with Pat cutting down trees 
on the oak knoll near Bensen’s landing. At 4 P. M. started 
for a walk, traversing the woods between Ball's and Davis’s 
Hill, The air was soft and warm and the water over the 
meadows perfectly calm. The sun had just come out and 
Robins, Bluebirds, Song Sparrows and Red-wings were singing 
joyously. A Dove was cooing near the glacial hollow and 
in the pines on the hillside above, a Pine Warbler (the 
first) singing. An Osprey whistled several times in the 
direction of Davis's Hill. Saw two Fox Sparrows with some 
Tree Sparrows but both species were silent. Suddenly, as 
if at a. given signal, a great number of Wood Frogs began 
croaking on the Bedford shore of the river. They are the 
first I have heard and I have heard no Hylas since the 
single individual that piped a few times in Davis's swamp 
on the afternoon of the 1st, 

I started for the Buttricks' at 5.20 and,paddled 
up in forty minutes, crossing the meadows. The water was 
as smooth as glass and the evening delightful. Red-wings 
and Song Sparrows were singing all along the lines of trees 
and bushes. I saw two Wood Ducks flying together near 
Hunt's Pond and two Musk Rats swimming near shore. A King¬ 
fisher near Hunt's landing, rattling. 

There was a marked increase in the number of Robins 
to-day but either they are scarce here this spring or else 













Robins 



White- 

bellied 

Swallows 


Song 

Sparrows 


Red-wing 

Blackbirds 



the summer birds have not all arrived as yet. There was 
very general singing when the sun came out this afternoon 
but only general calling this evening, although the air was 
mild and still. 

A little before sunset a flock of nine White-bellied 
Sv/allows passed over Great Meadow, flying well together 
and very steadily, as if migrating, in a north-east direction. 
Later I saw a single bird floating and circling and evidently 
feeding. 

Song Sparrows were very numerous along the river 
to-day. There were three or four in the belt of bushes at 
Ball's Hill where before I have seen only one or two at most. 
Singing was very general and well sustained. Two birds 
which kept together in some bushes appeared to be mated. 

The female (?) took short flights, the male following her 
closely with wide-spread tail. The males were continually 
chasing one another about. One drove another across the 
river^when the pursued turned sharply about and drove the 
pursuer back. The spreading of the tail during flight was 
a marked feature of these gentle battles. 

Red-wings have increased in numbers since yeaterday. 

A flock of fifteen or twenty males spent the day in a 
flooded thicket near the east end of Ball's Hill, but sting- 
out in song every little while — the first medley singing 
I have heard this year. I suspect that these birds were 


migrants 
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r es 


Arrival 

of Cow 
Birds 


Arrival (?) 


Hr 

Colaptes 


While I was standing on Bensen’s knoll this after- 

Ou 

noon five Carolina Doves, flying in company hut each bird 
at least a dozen feet from its nearest companion, passed 
overhead at the height of about 100 feet. They came ffom 
the north-west, otherwise I should have suspected them to 
be migrating. The pines cut off my view of them after 
they passed, but a moment later a Dove began cooing in the 
direction in which they went. 

As I was passing Hunt’s Landing this evening a 
Cow Blackbird flew overhead in a wide circle,calling, and 
a little later I saw two sitting together in the top of an 
elm at the Buttricks’. I am satisfied that this was a 
veritab le arrival for i^-the birds had been about this 
morning I should have almost certainly seen or hes,rd them. 

A Colaptes was "shouting” in a maple just below 
Flint’s Bridge this morning but the appearance of one of 
these birds at last but serves to emphasize the absence of 
the others that should be making the air resound with their 
"shouting" these early spring days. 

A Hairy Woodpecker called a few times on Holden’s 


Hill this afternoon. 
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Heavy flight 
of Sparrows 


Fox 

Sparrows 



A carpenter came from Cambridge to work on the canoes 
and I spent most of the forenoon with or near him at the 
river landing. To my great surprise, the farm was simply 
alive with birds the entire morning. Either there was a 
great rush of migrants last night or, what seems more 
probable, they came yesterday while I was at Cambridge. Most 
of them were Sparrows, Fox, Tree and Song Sparrows and 
Juncos, banded together in a flock containing upwards of 
fifty individuals. They fed on the ground among the black¬ 
berry bushes and drifted back and forth across the river, 
visiting the pines near the North Bridge several times. 

There were ten or a dozen Fox Sparrows in this flock. 
When on the ground, they worked busily and in perfect 
silence, kicking the leaves behind them by a succession of 
vigorous backward flings of the feet. When started, they 
would fly to the nearest bushes or apple tree and, sitting- 
motionless, utter the strong lisping chirp which is so 
characteristic of the species. This chirp can be at once 
distinguished from that of any other Sparrow except 
Pooecetes [Vesper Sparrow. ,J which makes a closely 

similar but slightly feebler sound. None of these Fox 
Sparrows sang when they were in the open but once safely 
sheltered among the pines they sent forth burst after burst 


of their rich music 












April 7, *93(2) 


A rush 
of^Eohins 


Sparrow 

Hawk 


The young man who came to see me last evening 
counted 37 Robins on the trip to and from Fairhaven yesterday. 
This morning they were in great abundance about our house. 

I saw five, apparently all males, squabbling together in the 
top of an apple tree, making a squealing noise very like that 
of a Robin in the clutches of a. Hawk. During the snow¬ 
storm in the afternoon, several birds visited the bitter¬ 
sweet vine on the shed to feed on the berries. It is evident 
that the bulk of the Robins did not reach here this spring 
until yesterday or the day before. Our summer birds have now 
probably all come and with them, perhaps, some migrants bound 
still further north. 

A pretty little female Sparrow Hawk spent the fore¬ 
noon in our orchard. Perched on the topmost twig of an 
apple tree, her head drawn down between her shoulders, her 
gaze directed steadily towards the ground, she would sit almost 
perfectly motionless for ten or fifteen minutes at a time, 
doubtless watching for mice. I was much interested to 
observe that a dozen or more Sparrows (Juncos, Song and 
Fox Sparrows) which were feeding within a few yards of the 
tree showed not the slightest fear of the Sparrow Hawk, nor 
did the latter once appear to notice them. The Hawk was 
rather shy, taking short flights as I advanced towards her 
and not pe rmitting me to approach much nearer than 70 or 80 
yards. On approaching her perch, she invariably dipped down 
well towards the ground and then shot upwards, dropping her 
ieet and closing her wings at the same instant, performing 


II 







Sharp- 

shinned 

Hawk 


Snipe 


Bronzed 

Grackles 


Derby 8 s 
jRine 


sane instant, performing this with admirable ease and 
grace. Once she alighted on a fence post, 

A Sharp-shinned Hawk, a large female, also appeared 
over the house but did not alight, gierely scaling across 
the fields to the grove of pines beyond the North Bridge, 

In the afternoon there was much shooting on the 
meadows over which the Snipe were drumming last evening 
and I fear that some of the poor birds fell victims. It 
is a shame that our laws should allow this spring shooting 
of a bird which is so rapidly decreasing. 

A large flock of Bronzed Grackles visited the farm 
early in the forenoon, coming and going several times and 
descending to the corn stubble to feed, as they used to do 
years ago, on our place in Cambridge. At first there were 
sixteen birds in the flock but afterwards the number 
increased to twenty-seven which probably represents the 
total colony that breed in the pines on the Hoar place 
every season. 

A small yellowish bird which passed me in the 
orchard, flitting along in a jerky manner close to the 
ground, was almost unquestionably a Yellow Palm Warbler, 
but I did not identify it positively. 

Late in the afternoon I walked to Derby* s Lane. 

It was still snowing fast and fully five inches of damp 
show covered the ground, making the walking laborious and 
very slippery. The wind was south-east and of moderate 
strength. 
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Remarkable 

bird 

concert 


Fox 

Sparrows 



I have rarely heard anything to equal the bird singing 
that greeted my ears this morning when, at 8.30 o’clock, I 
walked down the hill to the boat landing. The air was 
perfectly still and rather damp, thus supplying the most 
favorable conditions for conveying sound and literally 
scores of birds were singing within hearing. [_Fox Sparrows, 
Tree Sparrows, Juncos and Song Sparrows were by far the 
most numerous and persistent singers but there were also 
Bluebirds, Robins, Red-wings, Rusty Blackbirds and a Grass 
Finch or two.,j 

The Fox Sparrows had quadrupled in numbers since 
last evening despite the fact that the night was stormy1 
There were fully fifty on the Buttrick farm and I found as 
many more at Ball’s Hill. At the latter place there were 
about thirty in front of the cabin where they had scratched 
away the snow and turned over the surface of the sandy 
soil over a space of several yards square where I had scat¬ 
tered a quantity of hemp seed during my last visit. I 
threw out two or three quarts more this morning and the Fox 
Sparrows stayed about all day, repaying me by many a burst 
of their superb music. In fact, they were seldom silent 
for more than a few minutes at a time. 

Sometimes a bird would perch in the oak directly 
in front of the door and send its rich notes pulsating 
through the cabin. A dozen or more birds were constantly 
engaged eating the hemp seed, rolling it between their bills 
to disengage the husk in the manner of most Finches. Others 









tfs'hs 

■o 


Fox 

Spj^pp_ws 



were scratching among the leaves within a yard or two of my 
window through which I watched them closely and for the first 
time satisfied myself as to exactly how this is done. The 
"bird invariably jumps forward from one to two inches and 
the moment it strikes the ground springs back to the spot 
from which it started. The feet sometimes strike side by 
side, sometimes one a little in advance of the other. At 
the backward spring, the bird kicks behind it the leaves, 
small twigs, etc. on which it has just alighted, thus ex¬ 
posing a small patch of bare earth within convenient reach 

and picking up whatever food has been exposed 
of its bill. After examining"this fox an instant,/^it turns 

slightly and rakes the leaves from another area, by another 

forward and backward spring. Where the fallen leaves form 

a thick mat, the bird often repeats its jumps over the same 

spot several times in quick succession. 

There were many Song Sparrows and a few Juncos with 
the Fox Sparrows at Ball's Hill. At the Buttricks* there 
were also Tree Sparrows in some numbers and here I heard 
the finest singing. The wild, ringing chant of the Tree 
Sparrow harmonizes perfectly with the rich voice of the 
Fox Sparrow and these two species invariably led the chorus, 
the Song Sparrows and Juncos following, the single trill 
of the Junco forming a monotone like a lower part. Twenty 
or thirty birds would often be singing at one time. Gradually 
one after another would cease until all were silent; then, 
after a brief interval, another wild burst of melody would 
begin. The Fox Sparrows sang fearlessly this morning in the 
tops of alders and apple trees. 

IH 





Fox 

At the cabin they sang and fed during the thunder 

Sparrows 

• 

showers when the rain was falling fast. Their back became 

quickly covered with bead or rather pearl-like drops which 

rolled off without wetting their plumage perceptibly. In¬ 
deed, it was perfectly evident that they kept practically 

dry although exposed to the full force of these showers. 

Song 

|The migration of Song Sparrows probably reached 

Sparrows 

its height to-day. The country was simply alive with them. 

They were much more generally distributed than the Fox 

Sparrows with which they seemed to associate, however, when 

chance threw the two species together. The Song Sparrows 

sang freely but not as regularly and persistently as they 

do in their breeding season. 

Juneos 

Juncos, also, were very numerous and generally 

distributed. They sang a good deal,using the simple summer 

trill and not once uttering the warbling medley that one 

hears so often in early March. 

Birds seen 

On the way down river I saw a Gray Squirrel near 

along the 

Hunt’s Landing, a Meadow Lark, a Flicker, a Red-tailed 

river 

% 

Hawk, a Red-shouldered Hawk with nearly or quite half of 

the quills missing, giving the wings a sadly ragged appear¬ 
ance, a female Hooded Merganser which flew from the edge 

of the flooded bushes opposite Dakin’s Hill, a Herring Gull, 

a solitary Canada Goose, and six Black Ducks. 

Canada 

The Goose was flying about over the flooded meadows 

Goose 

at a height of only thirty or forty yards. It appeared 

to be looking for a safe place to alight but when about 

opposite Ball’s Hill was fired at by some men in a canoe 














and kept on down river, flapping hurriedly as if badly 
frightened. It did not once make any vocal sound. 



Ducks 


Robins 


Pied-billed 


Grebe 


The Ducks were in a flooded meadow behind some button 
bushes at the head of Hunt’s Pond. I heard one of the females 
quacking loudly and continuously and paddled to within about 
sixty yards of the flock before they saw me and flew. They 
went off in loose order, like a bunch of Blackbirds. 

Robins were extraordinarily numerous to-day. I counted 
71 between the Buttricks* and Ball’s Hill. Most of them 
were running about on the ground near the edge of the water 
where the snow had melted. It is pd^bable that this earlier 
melting of the snow on the river banks had attracted them 
from further inland where no bare ground offered until later 
in the day. 

A Pied-billed Grebe, a fine old bird in full breeding 
plumage with black throat and gray head, spent the day in 
the river in front of the cabin ; diving at times for food in 
deep water about mid-way of the channel, but for the most 
part cruising warily about, turning its head-continually 
from side to side and evidently keeping a sharp watch for 
danger. I watched it at intervals through my glass. It is 
the first Pied-bill that I have ever seen in Massachusetts 
in spring. 

During a short walk which I took behind Ball’s Hill 
in the forenoon, I heard what I at first supposed to be a 
Jay making a succession of rather low, mewing calls, apparently 
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swg-rffgofirr? 

Cooper 1 s 
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A strange 

Buteo ? 



in rude imitation of the cry of the Red-shouldered Hawk, but 
when I finally caught sight of the bird sitting in the top 
of a birch on the edge of fiolden 1 s meadow, I saw at once 
that it was a Hawk of medium size. The next instant it flew 
and made off at great speed in the direction of Davis’s Hill, 
where the short pointed wings and rapid, nervous flapping 
alternating with periods of scaling identified it at once 
as a Cooper’s Hawk, the first that I have observed this 
season. 

Still another Hawk which crossed the river from 
Ball’s Hill to the Bedford shore where it alighted in a 
large oak puzzled me completely although I had a good view 
of it through a strong glass not over 100 yards away at 
first^with the light and other conditions favorable in every 
way * It appeared to be of a uniform dull black color, 
both above and beneath, with a little white mottling or 
perhaps barring on the upper side of the tail. At first 
I took it for a black Rough-leg but the flight, like that 
of a Buteo, was heavy and direct, the bird first flapping 
a few times and then scaling. It chose for its perch,more¬ 
over, a stout horizontal branch about midway of the oak, 
whereas an Archibuteo would have been nearly certain to 
alight on the topmost twig of the tree. Were such an occur¬ 
rence at all probable, I should suspect strongly that this 
Hawk was Buteo harlani . Perhaps this hypothesis will answer 
as well as another, for certainly the bird belonged to a 
species which I have never seen living before. It is quite 
possible, however, that it was a black specimen of Buteo 
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swainsoni . It was rather large and stoutly built for the 


s^^nsoniX ! latter species, however, being of about the size of a male 
Buteo borealis . jj&J u~ JCZJUJ^ H**~>f*j J 


Cabin , 4 P, I, It is raining hard and thundering 
loudly yet a dozen or more Fox Sparrov\rs with as many Juncos 
Fox Sparrov/s and Song Sparrows are feeding on the hemp seed in front of 
my door. The delicate blue-gray of the Juncos contrasts 
pleasingly with the rich tawny of the Fox Sparrows. The 
latter are rather quarrelsome bitds, driving away the Juncos 
and Song Sparrows and tilting at each other with open bills 
and trailing wings. Occasionally two mount straight up ten 
or fifteen feet, head to head, striking at each other with 
their bills. Now a male sings gloriously in the rain. 

On my way up river a little before sunset, I saw 

a small bunch of Black Ducks flying in the distance and 

heard a Red-shouldered Hawk screaming near Hunt's Landing. 
R e d-wings were very numerous and singing freely. The hordes 
of Fox, Tree and Song Sparrows on the Farm this morning 
seemed to have wholly departed. The snow had all gone, also, 
and the fields were bare and brown. The grass in front of 
the house was slightly tinged with green this evening. 

Wilson' s After tea I walked to and across Red Bridge to the 

S^oe meadow where my young friend heard the Snipe drumming on 

the evening of the 6th. The birds were there to-night for 
I heard at least two and I think three rise and fly about 














Wilson’s 



Hylas 


scaiping but none of them drummed although the night was 
clear and very warm with a light south-west wind — just the 
right conditions. Twice, however, I heard a Snipe cackle. 
Once the bird was within 50 yards or less, either on the 
ground or skimming close over it. In each instance the 
sound consisted of a series of cacs , very like the call note 
of the Red-wing but more husky, repeated on the first 
occasion five and on the second, seven times. It reminded 
me also of the pig call of the Virginia Rail but the notes 
were delivered more slowly and were all on the same key. 

The scaipe cry of the Snipe may be very closely imitated by 
drawing a fine file quickly across the end of a small iron 
wire. 

A dozen or more Pickering 1 s Hylas were piping 
near Egg Rock. I have heard only one before — on the 1st. 
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Bluebirds 


At 2 P. M. I started down river in the open canoe 
and sailed most of the way, close hauled, to Ball’s Hill. 

A Red-shouldered Hawk soaring and screaming over the knoll 
near Hunt’s Landing suddenly closed its wings and shot down 
like a falling rocket into the pitch pines, descending 
about 100 feet. I landed and looked for a nest but could 
find nothing but a Gray Squirrel’s nest. It is a mystery 
where these Hawks are breeding. I see one or both daily 
near this knoll. Sometimes they circle screaming above 
Ripley’s Hill within hearing of the Buttricks'. 

^Landing at the cabin, I left my things and walked 
across the fields to Holden’s, seeing on the way two 
Savanna Sparrows on a grassy knoll and a flock of five 
Yellow Red-poll Warblers accompanied by a Pine Warbler and 
two Bluebirds in an apple tree on a hillside near birches. 

In an elm in front of Holden's house a pair of 
bluebirds were copulating. I saw only one act of union 
which was accompanied by a peculiar low, chattering sound 
made, I thought, by the male, although of this I had no 
proof. 


Hairy 

Woodpecker 


Returning to Bensen’s, I heard a Woodpecker 
uttering the chick which is common to both Picus°pubescene 
and Picuffl vilibnus ."out which differs slightly, I have 
always thought, with the two species. I set this bird 
down for villosus , the first moment I heard it, and fol¬ 


lowing up the sound found that I was right. The bird, a 
female, was peeking small holes in a very slender and 
rotten oak stub from which it extracted several insects 
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W oodpecker 


Hens killed 
by a Hawk 
( Cooper* s ) 



(probably larvae of wood borers) while I was watching it. 

The Hairy Woodpecker is a more alert, energetic and restless 

bird than the Downy and it is also more noisy. The c hick 

-p 

note is louder and repeated oftener. j 

While talking with Bensen I noticed some tufts of 
white $en*s feathers scattered about on the ground within 
a few yards of his shed. He told me that something had 
killed a hen there about 4 days ago and had taken it away. 
The next day more feathers found near the bars below the 
barn and another hen missing. Yesterday morning a "very 
large gray Hawk" appeared and pounced on a hen near some 
bushes about 50 yards west of the barn. Before Bensen could 
gest to the spot, the hawk had killed the hen and "eaten 
her head off". Bensen drove a peg in the ground and, tying 
the hen to it, set a steel trap on her body. He said it 
had not been disturbed but when he took me to the spot 
we found the trap sprung and the hen and peg gone. The 
jaws of the trap, showed no trace of feathers or hair. 

The only Hawk (besides Marsh Hawks) which I have 
seen near this farm of late is a male Cooper* s which 
haunts the pines above my glacial hollow where I think he 
intends breeding. He scaled into these pines this after¬ 
noon as I was passing, uttering a succession of the mewing, 
jay-like cries which I have recently described. Can he 
be the robber? He might perhaps kill a full-grown hen but 
surely he could not carry one offl 
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Marsh Hawks 


Marsh Ha.wks must he migrating still, for I saw three 


• 

this afternoon, a fine white male and two females. The latter 

were hunting in company, something I never witnessed at this 

season before. 

Pine 

It was a great day for Pine Warblers. I heard two 

Warblers 

singing on the pitch pines on Hunt's knoll and at least four 

more in the Ball's Hill region besides the one (a male) in 

the apple tree with the Yellow Palm Warblers. The Pine 

Warbler’s song is a true trill, very musical and pretty, with 

a soothing quality perhaps derived from association with the 

sound of wind in the pines which so often accompanies it. 

Ruby- 

crowned 

Kinglet 

In the white pines on Bensen's knoll I found two 

Chickadees accompanied by a Golden-crested Kinglet with a 
Ruby-crown^ chattering not far off, also in a white pine. 

When I first heard the chatter faintly through intervening 

trees, I mistook it for the scolding of a Winter Wren. There 

is certainly some resemblance, though this fact never occurred 

to me before. 

Gooseanders 

• 

As I'was walking sldwly along a path through these 

pines, making no noise and so perfectly screened from the 

river that I could only just catch the glimmer of the water, 

I heard a great flapping of wings on the water near the 

shore below the ridge. Rushing out into the open, I saw a 

pair of Gooseanders flying swiftly off down river past Davis' 

Hill. It is remarkable that they could have discovered my 













Birds at 
evening 



presence under these conditions, but such was evidently the 

fact for there was no other visible cause for alarm on their 
are 

part. They were singularly alert, wary creatures at this 
season, much more so in fact than Black Ducks. 

After cooking and eating supper in the cabin, I 
started for the Buttricks* just as it was getting dark. A 

fine fresh easterly wind had risen and,hoisting the sail,I 

3 

sped swiftly over the Great Meadows. A dove shot past and 
skimmed over the crest of Ball’s Hill. Robins and Red-wings 
were singing and I heard a Swamp Sparrow chirping in a 
flooded thicket. The piping of Hylas,mingled with the snoring 
of Leopard Frogs and the rough croaking of Wood Frogs,rose 
from every side of the broad sheet of water,swelling and sinking 
alternately but never ceasing for an instant. Suddenly a 
steadily increasing, low, muffled whistling of wings came 
from behind me and the next moment five Scaup Ducks (Greater 
Scaups, I thought) followed closely by four more, passed 
overhead flying very swiftly and soon disappearing in the 
gloom. \They were apparently on their way to the Wayland 
meadows. ) 
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Ball 1 s Hill 


Birds 
singing at 

sunrise 


Osprey 



I spent the night in the cabin. The wind died away 
wholly at about 8 P. M. and the sky cleared. There was a 
singing chorus of Hylas with a few Wood Frogs up to the 
time I went to sleep (10 P. M.) and an hour or two later 
I awoke and heard them still piping and crosking;but still 
later (probably 2 to 3 A. M.) I awoke again and found that 
they had become wholly silent. This was probably due to 
a fall in the temperature,for at sunrise this morning there 
was a heavy white frost. 

Soon after sunrise, I dressed and climbed to the 
top of Ball's Hill. Robins, Red-wings, Song Sparrows and a 
Flicker were singing by the river, on the hill a Pine Warbler. 
No Doves seen or heard. A large flock of Yellow Palm 

u 

Warblers (at least a dozen) with a few Yellow-rumps and two 
male Ruby-crowned Kinglets came drifting along the hillside, 
flitting from bush to bush and hopping on the ground in 
little groups like Sparrows. All these species sang freely 
and often all three were singing at once. Then a Chickadee 
joined in with his ti- dee . 

Shortly after breakfast I saw an Osprey rise to a 
great height and soar in circles for nearly ten minutes 
without once flapping his wings. The wings looked very 
narrow and were held almost perfectly level. 











At about 10 A. M. I was passing the glacial hollow 
when I heard, the Cooper’s Hawk mewing in the pines where it 
was last evening. After giving the drawling, Jay-like 
cleur a few times, it uttered, a cry which I have never heard 
before: kec . kec , kec-kec-kec-kec-kec-kec-kec-kec « the first 
two syllables given slowly and disconnected, all the others 
rapidly in a connected series. The tone was varied somewhat 
during the several repetitions to which I was treated. At 
times it had a barking quality and once it bore a startling 
resemblance to the cackle of a Florida Gallinule. The ca- 
ca-ca cry was also given once or twice. All these notes 
were answered by another bird in the treew on the other side 
of the hollow. Presently both appeared and;,as if for my 
express benefit ? flew from tree to tree and crossed and re¬ 
crossed the hollow,alighting several times in open view 
within 40 yards of me. The male was in immature plumage 
with drab back and longitudinally-streaked under parts. The 
female was in fully adult dress with very richly-colored 
breast. She looked nearly as large as a Red-tailed Hawk. 

Both sexes uttered the same cries. Ifhen perched, they moved 
their heads about alertly and bobbed them up and down 
somewhat after the manner of Owls. They also raised and 
lowered their tails rather slowly like Thrashers or Cat Birds. 
Once the male^after alighting on a branch of a pitch pine^ 
moved his position ten or twelve feet by a series of long 
jumps among the branches. 















After awhile the female rose above the trees and 
began soaring in circles with all the ease and grace of a 
Buteo. She went off towards Bensen*s and, suspecting her 
intentions, I watched her through my glass. When nearly 
over the barn, she made a sudden swoop at the flock of hens 
which were scattered about the dooryard, descending among 
them on a steep incline and with such swiftness that my eye 
could with difficulty follow her. The hens scattered in 
every direction, some flying, some running, all cackling 
and squalling. Bensen, who was near, shouted and threw up 
his cap. The Hawk^without descending quite to the ground^ 
sheered gracefully upward and alighted in an elm nearly 
over the house. Bensen ran toward the tree, shouting again, 
and she flew off in a slow, indifferent way. The male now 
followed her and both disappeared towards the westward. 

Half-an-hour later the female dashed past me within 
a few rods and re-entered the pines by the hollow. Up to 
the moment of reaching them she moved by a succession of 
great bounds precisely like a Woodpecker, save that the 
undulating curves were actually much deeper than those per¬ 
formed by any Woodpecker. While performing this remarkable 
flight (the like of which I have never seen before) she 
was crossing an open meadow and rising and falling from 
just above the ground to a height of 30 feet or more. The 
Sharp-shinned Hawk often flits like a Robin but I have never 


seen it describe anything like such deep curves as these 







I afterwards saw Bensen and he tells me that these 




• 

Solitary 

Hawks have killed two more full-grown hens since the 21st. 

The male killed one and the female another, both while he 

was looking on. In each instance the hen's head was eaten 

off before he could get to her but neither Hawk attempted 

to carry his prize away when he flew. Bensen is positive 

that these Cooper's Hawks are the robbers of his poultry 

yard and I am now convinced of it, also. 

I spent the day overseeing and working with men near 

Davis's Hill. A Solitary Vireo (the first) was singing at 

Vireo 

intervals in the pines near the glacial hollow. 

Another arrival was a White-throated Sparrow, a 

solitary bird which I started among alders in a swamp and 

White- 

which, to my surprise, was an immature, i.e. gray-throated 

throated 

bird. This is the first instance that has come under my 

observation where a bird in this plumage has appeared at an 

Sp arrow 

early date. 

Carolina 

The Doves have certainly deserted my woods, doubtless 

because of the presence of the Cooper's Hawks which have 

Doves 

probably killed several of them and frightened away the others. 

I heard one cooing in the afternoon, in pines on Prescott’s 

land and saw another flying high across the river at sunset. 

Yellow Palm 
V^^blers 

The large flock (there proved to be fifteen or 

twenty bitds) of Yellow Palm Warblers noted this morning 

spent the entire day in the pines behind Ball's Hill. The 

Ruby-crowned Kinglets with th®m sang at frequent intervals 

Osprey 

throughout the morning. The Osprey a.lso stayed during the 

day, making his headquarters in the big pines on D a vis's Hill 

and whistling a good deal. 

XI 
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Early 

arrival of 
Bobolink 


Frogs 

(S^foads 


At about 8.30 A. M,, I was standing on the hill in 
front of the Buttricks’ when suddenly a burst of Bobolink 
music came from directly overhead. A moment later the bird 
sang again in the distance to the northward. Each time the 
full song was given. I did not see the bird, although I 
looked in every direction and there was nothing to impede 
the view. It was probably flying high and doubtless mi¬ 
grating at the time. I have never noted the Bobolink here 
in April before. 

At 9 A. M. I started up river and paddling and, 
sailing by turns,reached Fairhaven at noon, stopping on the 
way at the big pines opposite the cliffs, where I landed 
and spent nearly an hour rambling about and watching the birds. 
I lunched at Conantum and then sailed back to Heath’s Bridge 
where I left the c®.noe and walked to Martial Miles’s swamp. 
Here I collected a number of plants of Ledum , Kalntla glauca 
and Andromeda Polifolia which I shall set out at Ball's Hill, 

At 4 P. M. I startedfor home. The light breeze wafted me 
most of the way to the railroad bridge after which I used 
the double paddle. 

Last night I heard the first Toads trilling. To-day 
Leopard Frogs were snoring everywhere along the river- 
hundreds of them. Hylas began piping about 4 P. M, 
















Arrivals 


The warm, still, moonlight night evidently tempted 



Flickers 



many birds to press their journey northward, for I added 
no less than seven species to my April list to-day. These 
were the Bobolink, already mentioned, a Least Flycatcher 
chebec -ing in our orchard this morning- and again at evening, 
a single Bank Swallow flying over our meadow, a Thrasher 
in full song on Fairhaven Hill, and at the base of this 
hill or in the pine opposite a Mniotilta 
also singing, two Brown Creepers, and four male Towhees. 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets continue numerous but Yellow-rumped 
and Yellow Palm Warblers are nearly all gone. I saw two 
flocks of Rusty Grackles, one of 14 birds. There was a 
Golden-crested Kinglet in the pines at Conantum and 
another in Miles's swamp. In the big nines opposite 

LW 

Fairhaven Hill I saw a pair of CarolinaSJov/es, a Flicker, 
a Downy Woodpecker, a Robin, and several Yellow-rumps. 

Owl pellets under one of the trees. 

Flickers appeared to be fully up to their normal 
numbers in the country visited to-day. I made the 
following notes relating to the "shout". Ca-ca-ca-, etc., 
a cackle rather than a shout, consisting of from 25 to 
40 repetitions and lasting from 3-g- to 7 seconds. Bird 
sitting on stub just above hole where there was a nest 
last year. Afterwards it drummed on another stub about a 
foot above a new hole from which a female Flicker flew 
as I passed at evening. The drum was a simple roll 








Flickers 

Robin 

sinking 


Building 


Song flight 

of Phoebe 


Large 
colony of 
Bronzed 
Grackles 



not distinguishable, I think, from that made by the Downy 
Woodpecker. 

A Robin singing steadily in a river maple at 9 A. M. 
sat crouched low on branch, its head turned to one side as 
if it were frightened or listening. I watched it for several 
minutes during which it did not change its attitude percept¬ 
ibly. A female Robin in another place was collecting dry 
grass for its nest and already had in its bill a bunch much 
larger than its head. 

A Phoebe made three song flights within as many 
minutes, starting from and returning to the top of an elm 
by the river at some distance from any possible nesting- 
place. It rose twenty or thirty feet nearly straight up¬ 
ward, uttering as it ascended first a chip , chip , chip . chip , 
chip (very like the quit of Empidonax minimus fL^sr 
then running this with chip-per , chip-per , chipper , winding 
up with phoebee , phoebee , phoebee , phoebee . At the termina¬ 
tion of the song it closed its wings and shot down like an 
arrow to its former perch. This happened about 9 A. M. 

There is a very large colony of Bronzed Grackles 
on Judge Hoar's place this year. I counted 48 as they flew 
from an apple tree into the cluster of pines where they 
breed. At evening they were scattered about on the lawn, 
feeding. 


Martins 


There were five or six Martins in the boxes above 


Nashawtuek Bridge, and twice as many House Sparrowsl The 
Martins are evidently being crowded out. 































Hawks 



Ruffed- 

Grouse 

drumming 


Scarcity 
of Meadow 
Larks 


Saw four Hawks, two Buteo line at u s,, one Byiao 

ji, Ltd.o^/^ta U’Ajuj-hj'Jt 

borealis, and one male Circus* 

It is now about the height of the drumming season of 
the Ruffed Grouse. I heard two to-day, one opposite 
Fairhaven Hill, the other near Miles's swamp. Both were 
drumming at short, regular intervals, the first about noon, 
the second 3 to 4 P. M. I flushed a female Grouse about 
200 yards from the spot where the second male was drumming. 

Only one Meadow Lark to-day, a male, whistling on 
the Fair Ground. All the other regular haunts of this 
species were silent and deserted. I have not seen or heard 
a bird near the Buttricks or down river for more than a 
week. 


Progress 

of 

vegetation 


The maples and elms are now in full blossom and 
the south slopes of the hills as well as the river meadows 
are vivid green. The pastures are still brown and sere 
and the woods show as yet no tinge of green. The withered 
oak leaves that have clung to the trees all winter have 
been falling rapidly this past week, during which we have 
swept them off the bank in front of my cabin several times. 
All the native willows still in bloom and crowded with 
bees. Ho flowers except Hepatica and Blood-root. 
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Ball *s Hill 


Strange 

behavior 

of a 

Snapping 

Turtle 



[To Ball’s Hill at 9.30 A. M., paddling down against 
a fresh east wind. When I returned at 3 P. M., the wind 
was south-west to north-west, coming in strong puffs at 
times. The Holmans dined with me at the cabin and Spelman 
and Burrage called on the way down river to the sea. There 
were very few birds in the woods rear Ball’s Hill and I saw 
nothing of interest except a Thrasher and a Mniotilta, the 
latter singing.J 

In a low, swampy place near a brook we found a 
Snapping Turtle of about 15 pounds weight. Tolman began 
teasing it with a stick when, to our great surprise, it 
worked its way steadily and quite rapidly down into the 
ground which, although soft, was dry and firm enough to 
walk on with ordinary shoes. In less than a minute the 
creature’s back was level with the surface; in another min¬ 
ute it had wholly disappeared and in some curious and 
mysterious way the earth had closed over its back. By 
prodding with a stick we found that its back was two inches 
or more beneath the surface. It did not go down head first 
but with the shell perfectly level. There was little per¬ 
ceptible motion of the feet and the head was drawn in the 
whole time. \1 saw three turtles of this species in the 
river to-day. Also three Muskrats. A Bittern pumping 
steadily on the meadows as I returned up river. 

At 4 P. M. drove to Lincoln with T. and dug a lot of 
Hepat icasTJ 









